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BRIEF MENTION. 

In Jules Claretie's delightful La Vie d Paris, 1904, he tells 
us of two chefs, the famous Car6me, who said that his duty 
was to flatter the appetite, not to regulate it, and the more 
scientific Gouff6, who boasted that he could feed up his guests 
like fowls without exposing them to the least indigestion. To 
the reader who scanned the list of Books Received in the last 
number, it must have been evident that Car#me furnished the 
bill of fare and not Gouffe\ The items are attractive in quality, 
bewildering in quantity, and the danger to a man of catholic 
appetite who had been fasting for four months from philological 
literature was appalling, to say nothing of the admonitions of the 
more impatient contributors to the least, who would ask from 
time to time how this and that dish was relished. Even if such 
and such a book lay beyond the bounds of my special studies 
the very bulk would sometimes impose respect ; and so it must 
be a matter of pride to every American scholar that the land 
that furnished Fay's Concordance of Dante's Divina Commedia 
has produced two devoted Dantophilists, E. S. Sheldon and 
A. C. White, to whom we owe the Concordanza delle opere 
italiane in prosa e del canzoniere di Dante Alighieri (Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press). 

It is not a little remarkable that so restless a nation as we are 
supposed to be should have done so much and so important 
lexicographical work in so many directions. The preface is 
written in Italian, and in Italian is another bulky volume, Attilio 
Profumo's Le fonti ed i tempi dello incendio romano (Rome, 
Forzani), a quarto volume of 748 pp., which treats of the author 
of the conflagration, the persecution of the Christians, with a 
critical discussion of the problems of the conflagration, critical 
notes on the documents and a brief general epilogue in which 
the author protests against the hypercriticism of modern historical 
methods. The theme is a matter of extreme interest, especially 
to one who lives in a town that is emerging from one of the 
greatest conflagrations of modern times ; and the temptation is 
strong to construct a myth or myths that shall explain to future 
generations the origin and the spread of the Baltimore fire. 

Another Italian work deals, if not with the conflagration of 
Rome, at least with a burning question in the camp of Latin 
grammar, and we are invited by Don Maueizio Chicco to 
consider La congiunzione cum. Studio storico-critico (Turin, 
Loescher). Needless to say, I have studied the question in my 
time — 'ancor men duol purch' io me ne rimembri ' — and Don 
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Maurizio Chicco does not offer any such tempting generaliza- 
tion as Dittmar has done (A. J. P. XIX 112, XXIII 231). He 
is a peaceable man; the subjunctive does not 'raise a tumult in 
his breast ', as Ambrose Phillips says, a long way after Sappho ; 
and there is no ' seelische Depression ' about him as he offers 
what he calls his approximations to the truth. Here, then, are 
the things that he considers established, — the gradual develop- 
ment of the subjunctive construction, the origin of the change 
partly in the slow but continuous development of ihe language, 
partly in the various phases in the spiritual life of the nation, the 
importance of logic, but not to the exclusion of the progressive 
and organic development of primitive tendencies, the tendencies 
being on the one hand toward expressing the simple and 
essential relations by the indicative and the logical shadings 
(sfumature) by the subjunctive, the influence of Greek which 
hastened the development and extended and enlarged the function 
and the reach of certain constructions beyond the primitive sphere 
of their action and their etymological values. Surely these are 
'corollaries' enough, perhaps too many. 'Tendencies', 'con- 
tinuous development', 'spiritual life' are consecrated phrases 
which we are all tempted to use when we cannot formulate more 
exactly. Each grammarian picks out the 'corollary' that suits 
him best, and as a Hellenist I have doubtless been too prone to 
exaggerate the effect of the Roman wrestle with the Greek 
idiom (A. J. P. XVII 520). The so-called cum iterative with the 
subjunctive may be explained by implicit oratio obliqua — though 
that leaves the oratio obliqua itself to be explained — but it was 
reinforced by the Greek ore with the optative, and the Greek 
participle is responsible for much that is metaphysicized to death. 
If the Latin future participle has been seduced by the Greek 
future participle and the Greek participle with S.v to break its 
temperance pledge, why may not the Roman have tried to 
fashion finite constructions that should rival the multisignificance 
of the Greek participle? But the whole subject is forbidden 
ground to me, and I will only add that to me the most attractive 
part of Don Maurizio Chicco's book is the long array of 
examples historically arranged. Wright's English Dialect 
Grammar has for its motto, 'Nur das Beispiel fiihrt zum Licht, 
Vieles Reden thut es nicht '. It is a good motto (A.J. P. XXII 109). — 
Yet another Italian book.another evidence of the remarkable renas- 
cence of classical studies in Italy, to which I have called attention 
more than once, is Graecia Capta, the title prefixed by the well- 
known scholar, Carlo Pascal (A. J. P. XXIV 330) to a collection 
of essays (Florence, Le Monnier), in which he has traced the 
obligations of Roman literature to Greek. All the subtitles are 
attractive, and one of the essays was discussed in the last number 
of the Journal (A. J. P. XXVI 362), but I have space only for a 
brief mention of the last, which deals with a probable Greek 
source of Rutilius Namatianus. There is a strange fascination 
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about the last adherents of a lost cause. Queen Victoria had a 
passion for the Stuarts, and almost every one has a weakness 
for the belated heathen. Mr. Mivart used to maintain that we 
are all Aryan-pagans at heart and restless under the Semitic 
yoke, and perhaps that is the reason why I read Rutilius at an 
age when I might have been better employed than in rebelling 
against the Sabbatarian strictness of my boyhood. But for all 
that I remember the thrill with which I read the lines : 

Septima quaeque dies turpi damnata veterno 
Tanquam lassati mollis imago Dei. 

The probable source of Rutilius Namatianus pointed out by 
Pascal is Aelius Aristides' Oration on Rome, itself inspired, 
as the Italian scholar seems to think, by the famous poem in 
Stobaeus, which prosaic souls for so many generations took to 
be a poem on Strength. The suggestion seems to be a novel 
one. At least I find no mention of it in a stately volume by 
J. Vessereau, CI. Rutilius Namatianus (Paris, Fontemoing), 
which must be reserved for further study, as well as Judeich's 
Topographie von Athen in the Handbuch series (Munich, Oskar 
Beck). And yet I could not keep from cutting the leaves to see 
what position the author has taken on the hvtaKpowos controversy, 
which pivots, as so many topographical problems pivot, on a 
despised preposition. The classical passage is Thuk. II 15: jrpor 
i-oOro to ixepos ttjs iroXeas — ' fronting this part of the acropolis', that 
is, if Thukydides uses n-dXis here for dx/jon-oXi?, and npos strictly 
for 'fronting'. Then the theory of Dorpfeld, to which Judeich 
adheres, could be maintained and the spade be fortified by 
syntax (A. J. P. XVIII 120). But here is Lamberton with 
his Second and Third Books, and Marchant with his First 
and Steup with his new edition of Classen's Sixth Book, all 
tempting the childlike grammarian that is in me to make a few 
desultory remarks, but I forbear. Only I wish that Steup, who 
seems to have studied Marchant and consulted the Journal 
from time to time (see his Appendix to Thuk. IV p. 289), had 
noticed my remark on Thuk. Vl 81, 5: rf/v npos r/pas ix^P av M *" 
@pax*iav yevopJvriv, in my review of Marchant's Sixth Book 
(A. J. P. XVIII 244). Of course I am glad to see that in his 
note on Thuk. I 27, Mr. Marchant has vailed his proud 
stomach to the extent of admitting the possibility of oratio 
obliqua opt. for or. obi. ind. (A. T- P. XIII 258), and acknowledges 
the cogency of the example which I advanced from Thuk. VIII 92, 
3. On the notorious 118, 2 owes piv km npb rou pij raxeU, he has 
nothing more satisfactory to offer than an interpretation of 
Croiset's note. ' It is as if he had said i>s ««o? ph rjv koI irpo toC 
pi) Tax*U Suras'. But this utterly fails to explain the genesis of the 
construction. See my note on Justin Martyr, Apol. I 9, 4: 'As 
pij is the regular negative with the articular participle, so when 
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the participle is predicative and the article omitted /«/ is often 
retained in later Greek, sometimes in classical '. Cf. Plato, Soph. 
254 D, 258 C, Legg. 733 B, and for the later time A. J. P. I 56. 
If we are to re-write the passage in order to understand it t&v m 
raxeav would be more simple and satisfactory. 



In his very creditable paper Temporal Sentences in Herodotus 
(Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for 
July, 1905), Mr. Brackett, a young scholar for whom Professor 
Weir Smyth stands sponsor, has shown up some more of Fuchs's 
delinquencies and has attacked some of my positions in my 
review of Fuchs, A. J. P. XXIV 400-402. Fuchs is easy game. 
As Ritschl said once of Madvig's assault on Zumpt, ' Es ist sehr 
leicht an Zumpt Ritter zu werden ', and no one will be surprised 
to learn that Fuchs has omitted this and that (A. J. P. XXV 
109, 231, 347). As for my share, perhaps if it were not for my 
brachylogy, or as Mr. Brackett prefers to call it, my brachy- 
ology, I might have escaped his censure, but ' Yo me despecho ', 
as Sancho says. ' Der Teufel der ist alt. So werdet alt ihn zu 
verstehen '. My observations on the negative with the historical 
tenses were publicly formulated not in 188 1 as Mr. Brackett 
supposes, but in 1867, the date of the first edition of my Latin 
Grammar, and at the same time stress was laid on the over- 
lapping of the imperfect in temporal sentences of antecedence — a 
matter that has been too much neglected (A. J. P. XXIV 400). 
I am glad that Mr. Brackett has watched it so closely, even if 
we are not in accord about all the special applications. As oi 
npiv = ?as, see A. J. P. II 480. Two specimens of Mr. Brackett's 
uniformitarianism and I pass on. In IV, 42 he gets rid of eas — d<pi- 
Kvt'e<rdm by taking las es as usque ad, a view in which he has been 
anticipated by Helbing. To be sure, there is no warrant for <W 
es, usque ad until long after Herodotos, and to escape a syntactical 
difficulty Mr. Brackett has foisted a neologism on Herodotos, 
and so in I 165 he makes a violent change in the text to save 
Herodotos from a perfectly innocent nplp ij c. inf., which, it seems, 
Herodotos happens not to have used elsewhere after a negative in 
oratio obliqua. The optative would be the mechanical oratio 
obliqua equivalent of the oratio recta subjunctive here, but the 
Greeks have no great love for the optative in temporal sentences 
of limit — why I cannot say — and the congenial infinitive is used 
by preference instead. Herodotos has a strong leaning to 
repraesenlalio, as we all know, but there is no reason to me dis- 
cernible, why he should not have deviated into the infinitive. 
See my article on rrpiv, A. J. P. II 476, which Sturm, on whom Mr. 
Brackett relies mainly, would have done well to consult before 
preparing his useful monograph. 
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In the advertisement to the second edition of Lewis's Trans- 
lation of Juvenal I read that ' George Long somewhere says that 
the greatest scholar in Europe will occasionally be guilty of 
mistakes, which a schoolboy will be able to point out'. This 
is a saying of great comfort to a prime sautier nature such 
as mine is, and when I think of the additions I myself have made 
to what Flaubert calls ' Le dossier de la bfetise humaine ' I over- 
flow with charity toward all my fellow-blunderers. But it is 
asking too much to ask that I suppress all the amusement that 
comes from the wisdom of 'irresponsible reviewers'. A journal 
like this is a manner of Kronion beset with thorns and beaten by 
the fierce light of criticism. If I sin here, I must make confession 
here. But the 'irresponsible reviewer' is quite safe under the 
shelter of his anonymity, and I might fill pages of Brief Mention 
with choice specimens of 'literary ' reviews of philological works. 
The Spectator seems to be a quarry of such things, and if I did 
not owe the Spectator an ancient grudge (A. J. P. XXVI 115), 
I might draw on its pages more freely. But one thing I cannot 
keep back. When Mahaffy's Hellenism came out, Progress 
of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire (University of Chicago 
Press), I said to myself: 'This is evidently a slight performance 
made up mainly of reminiscences of what the author has already 
written on the subject (A. J. P. IX 255) and of advertisements 
of what he is going to write. True, in his most careless moods, 
Mr. Mahaffy is usually amusing and suggestive. This time, 
he is hardly up to his own standard, and at all events the Journal 
is not the place in which to discuss his thesis that Xenophon 
the runagate of Athens is the forerunner of Hellenism '. Now, 
very much to the same effect is a review of Mahaffy's Hellenism 
in the Spectator for Sept. 9, 1905. But, as often happens, 
Mahaffy's volume only served as an excuse to the reviewer 
for airing his own views of Hellenism, and as he warms up to his 
subject he becomes delightful. 'Then', he says, 'there are the 
two Dions, Chrysostom and the Halicarnassian, each admirable 
in his own way ' but not so admirable, I venture to say, as the 
reviewer himself. Two explanations of Dion the Halicarnassian 
present themselves to my mind. Either the reviewer was so 
familiar with Dion. Hal. that he could venture to call him 
by his ' Kosename ', or — the thing belongs to the category of 
Porphyr(y), for Porphyr.(io), Herod(otos) for Herod. (ian), Max- 
imus Tyr(annus) for Max. Tyr.(ius), all documented blunders. 
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Richard Claverhouse J ebb. 
Born August 27, 1841, died December 9, 1905. 



APGTAA' GTTIMOX0OC 
p.h reJAeYTAGelCAA' OP0COC 
dvdp'i K]AieYTe0ANHIAei 
*« TroJAYZHACOTONGYKAeiACArAAMA 



The arrival of J ebb's Bacchylides interrupted my work on 
Brief Mention, and every moment I could spare from the exacting 
engagements of the opening session was given to the loving study, 
the lingering enjoyment of a book, which I little thought was to 
be the last of the great Hellenist's achievements. Bacchylides is 
the inevitable foil of Pindar, so that Jebb's commentary on the 
younger poet is a manner of commentary on the older, and 
almost every page has its lesson for one who has long been 
under the spell of the haughty genius whom Jebb understood so 
well. Indeed, if Jebb had fulfilled the promise that lay implicit 
in his essay on Pindar and had done for the Theban what he 
has done for the Ceian, I should have been content to learn 
instead of undertaking to teach. Grammarians, it is true, do not 
spare grammarians, — such is the savagery of our tribe, — but I am 
literary man enough not to invite a disastrous comparison with 
such spiritual insight, such artistic faculty, such unerring taste. 
These are qualities that I recognized at once in the firstlings of 
Jebb's work, his Electro, of Sophocles (1867), his Ajax (1869), 
published in the Catena Classicorum, both editions destined to be 
eclipsed, but only by himself; and when a Cis- Atlantic professor 
undertook to adapt the English scholar's work to the use of 
American college boys, I remonstrated against the liberties he had 
taken in language much less urbane than that of Brief Mention. 
From that day to this each advance in my own studies has brought 
with it enhanced appreciation of the Hellenist, the humanist ; and 
the interest I felt in the successive stages of his brilliant career was 
heightened by personal intercourse, begun during his visit to 
Baltimore in 1892 and renewed in the last two summers. This 
is not the time nor this scant page the place for a calm survey of 
the work of such a life. To speak of that work hastily in view 
of its volume, in view of its literary finish, would exhibit a flagrant 
disregard of the example he himself has set, but these few words, 
which I have stopped the press to insert, may serve to shew that 
England's loss is America's loss in a more intimate sense than 
that in which it has affected the wider world of Hellenic letters. 



